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A Great Task for the Smaller Powers. 

The evils of the present rivalry in armaments 
among a few of the powers are now nearly univer- 
sally recognized and deplored. Even the govern- 
ments which are most at fault in the matter express 
their sincere regrets from time to time that they are 
obliged to consume such vast sums of the public rev- 
enues in this way. But they attempt to justify 
themselves on the ground that they are compelled to 
do so by reason of what other nations are doing. 

So far the effort to find some practicable way of 
relief from what all confess to be a very bad and 
prospectively ruinous situation has met with no ap- 
preciable success. The second Hague Conference, 
like the first, though the subject was brought- before 
it in a more formal way, got no further than to urge 
the great desirability of finding relief from the ever- 
increasing burdens of armaments. The proposition 
made there by the British government was looked 
at with great suspicion by Germany and other gov- 
ernments, as assuming the perpetual supremacy of 
the British navy. No proposition made by the peace 
and arbitration societies, by the Interparliamentary 
Union, or by eminent individuals, has met with any re- 
sponse. The government of the United States, which 



has always been ready to follow in this matter the lead 
of the other great powers, has time and again been 
urged to take the initiative in the matter in some pro- 
nounced and vigorous way. But instead of doing 
this, Washington has continued to add Dreadnaughts 
to our already overgrown navy. The three or four 
powers which Mr. Carnegie and others have been 
summoning to take the lead in securing an agree- 
ment which will make war impossible, and thus bring 
about reduction of armaments, have seemingly not even 
heard — at least they have not in any way heeded — 
the suggestions which have been made to them. 
There seems to be no hope of anything being done 
on the initiative of any of the great powers before 
the assembling of the third Hague Conference, five 
or six years hence. 

Meantime the burdens inflicted by the growing 
military and naval establishments, and the political 
strain produced by them, will have been immensely 
increased. The cost of constructing a first-class bat- 
tleship today is four times as great as it was ten 
years ago, and the tension, suspicion and fear arising 
from the rivalry increases with the number and the 
size of the ships. Shall this enormous waste and 
folly, with the attending peril, go on endlessly? 
That is what large and increasing numbers of people 
are everywhere asking. Is there any way to bring 
pressure to bear upon the seven or eight great 
powers, on whose action the solution of the situa- 
tion confessedly depends ? Until they can be moved, 
nothing can be done. 

We venture to suggest that a direct appeal to 
them made by the secondary powers acting in a body 
might accomplish what is so urgent. There are 
about thirty-five or thirty-six powers which may for 
convenience be classed as secondary. These powers 
all have an enormous stake in the maintenance of 
general peace. More than one of them feels keenly 
that, under present conditions, even its independence 
hangs by a pretty slender thread. The general ser- 
vice of these smaller powers to civilization is incal- 
culable. It is to the general interest of each one of 
them, as well as of the whole world, that their posi- 
tion and influence shall not be in any way impaired. 
Together their people, exclusive of China and the 
colonies, constitute about one hundred millions of 
the population of the world, or with China about 
five hundred millions, about one third of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

At the second Hague Conference these secondary 



